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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 
Social networking sites serve as major platforms for public dis- Received 20 February 2023 
course. However, such sites are also grounds for online abuse, and Accepted 11 January 2024 
such abuse is more common in relation to topics that traverse the KEYWORDS 

moral and political sphere. This research examines moral grand- Online abuse; moral 
standing, an antecedent of online abuse. Through two studies that grandstanding; social media; 
employ experimental design, this research provides evidence for conflict; self-regulation 
the conditions under which online moral grandstanding is most 

likely to occur, the relationship between moral grandstanding and 

online conflict, the role of status-seeking in mediating this relation- 

ship, and the potential of a self-regulation intervention for moder- 

ating these relationships. The theoretical and managerial 

implications of these findings, along with the limitations of the 

current work and suggestions for future research, are also 

provided. 


Introduction 


One of the early promises of the Internet was the democratisation of information via 
large-scale peer-to-peer communications (Merchant, 2023). To an extent, this promise has 
been delivered: about 4.8 billion people — nearly 93% of internet users and almost 60% of 
the world’s population (Nyst, 2023) — use Social Networking Sites (SNS) such as Facebook, 
Reddit, and X (formerly known as Twitter). These digital platforms are extensions of 
individuals’ face-to-face realities, serving as spaces for civic participation, where users, 
who would never otherwise interact because of physical or social constraints, come 
together to exchange ideas and form communities (Gonzdlez-Bail6n & Lelkes, 2023; 
Sambaraju & McVittie, 2020; Whelan et al., 2013). However, the proliferation of online 
communications has also accentuated a wide latitude of antisocial and abusive beha- 
viours, especially for topics that traverse the moral and political sphere, such as climate 
change, gender and sexuality, race and ethnicity, immigration, and military clashes (Crow 
et al., 2021; Davis, 2019; Grigoropoulou, 2020; Szab6 & Samoilenko, 2022; Wang et al., 
2020; Weber et al., 2021). In the United States alone, 41% of SNS users report experiencing 
online abuse, the majority of which is related to moral or political issues Johnson, 2021; 
Vogels, 2021). To better understand this paradox and to determine effective methods for 
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reducing adverse digital interactions, marketers and scholars must discern the factors that 
contribute to the emergence of such abusive behaviours. 

Broadly construed, abuse is defined as ‘any expression that is meant to denigrate or 
offend a particular person or group’ (Mishra et al., 2020, p. 1). Based on this definition, 
online abuse encompasses several conflictful or hostile actions, from relatively mild forms 
of harassment to more dangerous behaviours, such as doxing (D. M. Douglas, 2016), 
trolling (Demsar, Brace-Govan, et al., 2021), cyberbullying (Golf-Papez & Veer, 2017), and 
hate speech (Paz et al., 2020). Victims of online abuse may experience severe psycholo- 
gical, emotional, and social consequences similar to those who suffer face-to-face abuse, 
including decreased self-esteem and increased anxiety, depression, and feelings of 
powerlessness (Nicol, 2012; Nixon, 2014), which can lead to social isolation, post- 
traumatic stress disorder, panic attacks, self-harm, and suicidal ideation and attempts 
(Bergman, 2023; Reynolds, 2022; Rothman et al., 2023; Stevens et al., 2021). Internet users 
have noticed and lament the proliferation of SNS-based abuse: Sixty-four percent of 
Americans believe that SNS have a generally negative effect on society, with almost 
a quarter citing partisanship, polarisation, hate, harassment, and extremism as the reasons 
behind their opinions (Auxier, 2020). 

Research into the causes of SNS-based hostility has increased in recent years. Scholars 
have examined various antecedents of conflict and abuse, including personality traits and 
motivations that drive these behaviours (Cook et al., 2018, March, 2019; Shapka & Law, 
2013; van Geel et al., 2017). This research explores Moral Grandstanding (MG) - indivi- 
duals’ attempts to use public discourse on moral and political topics to gain status among 
members of a salient in-group (Tosi & Warmke, 2016, 2020b) - as one such motivational 
antecedent. Despite ongoing calls for research on interventions to mitigate MG and its 
harmful outcomes (Flowerree & Satta, 2023; Muir et al., 2023; Tosi & Warmke, 2016, 
2020b), this research is the first to attempt to address this knowledge gap. Thus, the 
main objective of this research is to empirically investigate self-regulation as a potential 
intervention for SNS-based MG and downstream conflict. In doing so, this research also 
takes an initial step towards fulfilling other existing calls in the MG literature. Specifically, 
this research is the first to experimentally manipulate the conditions under which MG is 
theorised to be most likely (Tosi & Warmke, 2016, 2020b), the first to employ text analysis 
for assessing MG’s underlying status-seeking motivation (Grubbs et al., 2019), and the first 
to explore MG in relation to consumer behaviour. 

The remainder of this research is structured as follows First, the conceptual overview is 
presented, and four hypotheses are developed. Two studies are then introduced and 
hypothesis testing is described. This research concludes with the theoretical and manage- 
rial implications of the studies, their limitations, and directions for future research. 


Conceptual overview 
Moral grandstanding as an antecedent of online abuse 


Originally defined and explored in philosophy (Tosi & Warmke, 2016, 2020a, 2020b), MG 
has received the greatest scholarly interest in psychology, where it has been linked to 
narcissism, political extremism, and antisocial behaviours (Grubbs et al., 2019, 2020, 2022; 
Muir et al., 2023; Savejnarong et al., 2022). For example, Muir et al. (2023) suggest that MG, 
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combined with several other factors, is related to a greater likelihood to shame people 
online for perceived moral transgressions. Recent studies of MG have also emphasised 
public health. For example, Grubbs et al. (2022) show that individuals with higher MG 
were less likely to engage in social-distancing and other proactive health behaviours 
during the COVID-19 pandemic. MG has also begun to garner the attention of marketing 
scholars, with researchers assessing whether brands engage in MG through advertising 
and other promotional messages (Demsar, Sands, et al., 2021; Voinea & Uszkai, 2020). This 
research extends the study of MG to consumer behaviour by examining the degree to 
which MG contributes to SNS-based conflict. Table 1 provides an overview of the extant 
research on MG. 

MG manifests via five general behaviours: dismissiveness, displays of strong emotions, 
piling on, ramping up, and trumping up (Tosi & Warmke, 2020b). Through these expres- 
sions, grandstanders aim to achieve in-group status by establishing themselves as exem- 
plars of their groups’ ideologies. Table 2 presents these behaviours, their definitions, and 
examples of corresponding tweets related to Dobbs versus Jackson Women’s Health 
Organization, the 24 June 2022 US Supreme Court decision that overturned Roe versus 
Wade (Liptak, 2022). The examples illustrate that, similar to other forms of online abuse, 
many behaviours motivated by MG often centre on sanctioning, embarrassing, criticising, 
and/or antagonising out-groups (here, political conservatives and evangelical Christians), 
whom they consider responsible for a perceived moral transgression. 

Previous research has examined several personality traits (e.g. narcissism, sadism) and 
collective components (e.g. social identities) as contributing factors to the emergence of 
abusive conduct online (for a review, see Sambaraju & McVittie, 2020). While grand- 
standing expressions can resemble behaviours such as trolling and cyberbullying 
(Rathje et al., 2021), what differentiates MG from these forms of online abuse is its 
motivation. Specifically, research suggests that individuals who engage in trolling - the 
use of deception, antagonism, and vigilantism, or any configuration thereof, to provoke 
a response (Demsar, Brace-Govan, et al., 2021) - are motivated by revenge, thrill-seeking, 
and personal enjoyment (Cook et al., 2018). Similarly, cyberbullies - people who engage in 
repeated, intentionally hostile online conduct against another (Golf-Papez & Veer, 2017) - 
seek to retaliate for a real or perceived threat (Shapka & Law, 2013) or to satisfy a sadistic 
urge (van Geel et al., 2017). Therefore, inflicting pain in the form of online abuse is an end 
in itself for trolls and cyberbullies: Engaging in the abusive behaviour satisfies the under- 
lying motivation. In contrast, for grandstanders, engaging in hostile or abusive behaviours 
is not a goal in its own right, but a means to gain status (Grubbs et al., 2019; Moeller et al., 
2009; Stuart & Kurek, 2019). This research posits that social identity theory provides an 
appropriate theoretical foundation for understanding the intricate mechanisms that make 
MG so unique. Specifically, this research hypothesises that status-seeking serves as the 
underlying mechanism driving hostility among grandstanders on SNS. 


Social identity theory 


SNS enable users to structure interactions around their social identities. According to 
Social Identity Theory (SIT) (Tajfel, 1978; Tajfel & Turner, 1979), social identities comprise 
an ‘individual's knowledge that he belongs to certain social groups together with some 
emotional and value significance to him of his group membership’ (Tajfel, 1978, p. 63). In 
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Table 2. MG expressions, definitions, and examples. 


MG Expression Definition Example 

Dismissiveness Implying that views that differ from those of the “Wow, you have no idea what you are talking 
grandstander are not worth considering about. But thanks for adding you [sic] worthless” 

Displays of Expressions of outrage “lam so sorry. Words cannot express the rage I’ve 

strong been feeling for you and others in your situation 

emotions at the moment all because of evangelicals. This 


decision shouldn’t be made by them but whats 
[sic] best for the family. I’m so sorry”. 

Piling on Making comments to publicly align oneself with “My mother had a stillbirth when | was young. 
comments that have already been made without She got very close to not being with us anymore 
adding anything new to the discussion because her body wouldn't go into labor, but she 

was in a lot of pain which is how we found out. 
She named him [...]. This made me cry for the 
first time in 2 decades, I'm sorry”. 

Ramping up ~— Making increasingly extreme claims about the “Conservatives think their [sic] right without 
topic at hand evidence, data or even experience. It’s ideology. It 

may be genuine faith/belief. But they should not 
impose it on others”. 

Trumping up Bringing attention to a morality- or politically “I'm sorry for your loss, but GOP hates women”. 
laden “problem” that does not exist 


the often impersonal and uncertain environment of digital platforms, individuals rely on 
information related to others’ social identities as valuable cues. These cues help them 
understand the background of their interlocutors and to determine how to associate with 
them (Gonzalez-Bailon & Lelkes, 2023). This hyper-reliance on social identities can 
enhance intergroup distinctions, fostering ‘us’ (in-group) vs. ‘them’ (out-group) 
mentalities. 

SIT also purports that, through social comparisons, individuals use cues about 
groups and the individuals they represent to gauge their own relative position in the 
social hierarchy (Hogg, 2016). As a result, one’s group affiliations become intricately 
connected to their self-perception, social status, and sense of self-worth. Past 
research has shown that SNS offer ample opportunities for disadvantageous social 
comparisons, with adverse effects on users’ self-evaluations (Vogel et al., 2014). To 
counter these threats to their self-esteem, individuals are motivated to achieve 
positive distinctiveness by competing for favourable assessments of themselves, 
their in-group, and its ideologies (Tajfel & Turner, 1979). This drive for status attain- 
ment often manifests through expressions of in-group favouritism and outgroup 
derogation (Voci, 2006). In other words, individuals tend to prefer the in-group and 
promote its values, ideas, and interests, while holding negative opinions about the 
out-group and, at times, denigrating it and discriminating against its members. Such 
behaviours contribute to online conflict and closely align with the definition of abuse 
by Mishra et al. (2020), presented earlier. 

Most SNS place users into informal communities based on shared interests (Purcell 
& Smith, 2011), and some SNS, such as Facebook and Reddit, allow users to join formal 
groups. Indeed, almost 2 billion users are active in Facebook groups, and more than 
half of these users have joined more than five groups (Hutchinson, 2020). Additionally, 
four of the 52 largest Facebook groups, which comprise 12.5 million users, were 
formed around moral or political topics (Baer, 2022). This proliferation of formal and 
informal reference groups means that SNS users’ social and moral identities are hyper- 
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salient (Bountyline & Willer, 2017; Kraft et al., 2020; Wang et al., 2020; Weber et al., 
2021) and group morality is highly valued (Leach et al., 2007). Research on the minimal 
group paradigm has established that the simple assignment of individuals to groups 
suffices to activate one’s sense of social identity and, in turn, to promote behaviours 
such as social competition (Otten, 2016; Scheepers & Ellemers, 2019). Furthermore, 
conversations conducted via SNS are public, providing users the opportunity not only 
to share their views, but also to amass bystander feedback and to establish their 
reputations (Costello & Srivastava, 2021). Thus, the features that define SNS also 
contribute to their serving as hotbeds for MG motivation. Hypothesis 1 is thus gen- 
erally stated. 


Hypothesis 1: SNS users who post about a topic of importance to a salient moral and/or 
political in-group will exhibit the highest MG motivations. 


When users adopt an ‘us’ vs. ‘them’ lens, they tend to react strongly to opposing 
viewpoints (Tajfel, 1978), often leading to hostility towards out-group members (Bor 
& Peterson, 2022; Peterson & Bor, 2021). Research has consistently shown that moral 
and political issues are inherently polarising (Bor & Peterson, 2022; Crockett, 2017; 
Grubbs et al., 2019, 2020), and when discussions about such topics occur online, they 
can be particularly contentious (Sawaoka & Monin, 2018). Research also suggests that 
creating posts that stir out-group animosity is a more reliable tactic for expressing 
one’s social identity than posting content related to one’s in-group affinity (Rathje 
et al., 2021). Given this evidence, it is reasonable to assume that individuals are 
aware that online discussions about political and/or moral topics can provoke sig- 
nificant - intended or unintended - tensions. Therefore, Hypothesis 2 is generally 
stated. 


Hypothesis 2: SNS users who post about a topic of importance to a salient moral or 
political in-group are most likely to anticipate downstream hostility. 


Status-seeking 


Individuals have an innate desire for belonging, affiliation, inclusion, and community 
(Baumeister & Leary, 1995), which motivates them to form groups. At the same time, 
they also desire to attain status —- others’ admiration, respect, influence, and voluntary 
deference (C. P. Anderson et al., 2012; Bai, 2017; Bai et al., 2020; Bales et al., 1951) — within 
the groups from which they derive a sense of identity (C. P. Anderson et al., 2015). To 
achieve such status, individuals engage in behaviours aimed at status attainment (Bai, 
2017; Bai et al., 2020; Kipnis et al., 1980; Yukl & Falbe, 1990), especially when incentives to 
do so are salient (Griskevicius et al., 2010). Members of online groups who publicly clash 
with outgroup members about a moral or political topic tend to be seen as more virtuous 
and, therefore, afforded higher status within their group (Bai, 2017). Therefore, Hypothesis 
3a is generally stated. 
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Hypothesis 3,: SNS users who post about a topic of importance to a salient moral or 
political in-group are most likely to be motivated to attain status via their posts. 


Bestowing higher status to members who demonstrate the most competence provides 
the group with functional advantages (C. P. Anderson & Kilduff, 2009; Halevy et al., 2011; 
Magee & Galinsky, 2008). Expressions of MG might demonstrate that the grandstander 
can benefit the group by spreading its ideology, which can be construed as a form of 
competence. Moreover, research suggests that moral characteristics are universally 
accepted as indicative of effective leadership (Walumbwa et al., 2008). While individuals’ 
in-group status is distinct from their power (i.e. their ability to exert control over people 
and/or resources) the two constructs are related, mutually reinforcing, and form the 
foundations of social hierarchy (Fiske, 2010; Fiske & Berdahl, 2007; Magee & Galinsky, 
2008). Therefore, individuals who feel successful in attaining higher status via grand- 
standing expressions might also derive a sense of greater power. 

As previously stated, though hostility and abuse are not the goal of MG, grandstanders 
often engage in such behaviours because stirring animosity is a reliable tactic to express 
their social identity and can serve as a means for in-group status attainment (Bai, 2017; 
Rathje et al., 2021). Given the intense competition for status that online interactions often 
entail, MG expressions (see Table 2) are likely to generate hostility among discussion 
participants (Grubbs et al., 2019; Petersen et al., 2021). As such, the drive for status 
attainment can mediate the relationship between MG and online conflict. Therefore, 
hypothesis 3b is generally stated. 


Hypothesis 3,: Status-seeking motivation mediates the relationship between SNS 
users’ posts about a topic of importance to a salient moral or political in-group and 
their increased anticipation of engaging in conflict in response to their posts. 


Finally, it is important to note that, although displays of altruism, generosity, humility, and 
loyalty can lead to status attainment (Flynn et al., 2006; Hardy & Van Vugt, 2006; Milinski 
et al., 2002; Torelli et al., 2014; Willer, 2009), engaging in MG is not a prosocial act. Any 
status gained via MG is not a by-product, but the intended outcome of the behaviour. 
Grandstanders weaponise public discourse on a moral or political topic to assert their 
moral superiority. Hence, MG is related to deleterious psychological, interpersonal, and 
societal outcomes (Grubbs et al., 2022; Muir et al., 2023; Savejnarong et al., 2022; Tosi & 
Warmke, 2020b). It is therefore not surprising that scholars have called for research on MG 
interventions since the construct’s seminal article (Flowerree & Satta, 2023; Tosi & 
Warmke, 2016, 2020b). However, to date, no such assessment has been performed. This 
research therefore represents an initial step towards fulfilling this knowledge gap by 
empirically investigating self-regulation as a potential intervention for MG. 


Self-regulation 


Self-regulation is an umbrella term that encompasses various adaptive processes 
aimed at goal-directed behaviours (Bandura, 1991; Malanchini et al., 2019). Self- 
regulation strategies have been effective in mitigating antisocial tendencies - both 
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conscious and non-conscious - such as implicit bias (Allen et al., 2010; Amodio & 
Swencionis, 2018; Calanchini et al., 2021; Devine et al., 2002; Monteith, 1993). For 
example, Plant and Devine (1998) suggest that individuals can be motivated to engage 
in self-regulation of racial prejudice for reasons both internal (e.g. internalised non- 
prejudice beliefs) and external (e.g. avoiding negative responses). Given that MG 
results in online conflict as a means to attain in-group status, and therefore the 
conflict itself is not the goal, it is likely that many individuals could be encouraged 
to regulate their grandstanding. 

Non-conscious grandstanders likely care about the moral or political topic at-hand and 
are not actively seeking conflict or to engage in online abuse (Tosi & Warmke, 2020b). 
Such individuals may unwittingly be motivated towards MG by characteristics inherent to 
SNS environments. First, SNS often allow users to remain anonymous or to use pseudo- 
nyms, which can mitigate accountability for their words and actions, reducing the risks 
associated with aggressive behaviours (Gonzdlez-Bail6n & Lelkes, 2023; Reicher et al., 
1995; Sambaraju & McVittie, 2020). Second, digital communication lacks the non-verbal 
cues present in face-to-face interactions, such as tone of voice, body language, and facial 
expressions (Romera et al., 2021). This can lead to misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions, which escalate conflicts. Relatedly, the absence of face-to-face interactions and 
social cues can lead to a disinhibition effect, causing people to express themselves more 
candidly and sometimes aggressively, because they might not face immediate conse- 
quences for their actions (Muir et al., 2023; Romera et al., 2021; Sambaraju & McVittie, 
2020). Third, online interactions often lack the emotional connection and empathy found 
in offline interactions, making it easier for individuals to disregard the feelings of others or 
to remain oblivious to the harmful effects of their behaviours. This suggests that those 
who engage in MG non-consciously will be likely to self-regulate (Baumeister et al., 2007) 
when they are informed of the antisocial consequences of grandstanding expressions and 
of alternative avenues by which they might achieve their desired status. 

Admittedly, not everyone who engages in MG does so non-consciously. Some grand- 
standers are aware of their status-seeking motivations and some actively engage in 
hostility towards out-group members to achieve this goal (Grubbs et al., 2019, 2020). 
While it is likely that the increased accountability, empathy, and inhibition fostered by 
self-regulation will also reduce instances of conscious grandstanding, such an interven- 
tion might be less effective for conscious than for non-conscious grandstanders. However, 
the potential for self-regulation as an MG intervention still warrants investigation for three 
reasons. First, research suggests that most people are not actively hostile (Bor & Peterson, 
2022). Thus, the number of individuals who consciously engage in MG is likely much 
smaller than those who do so non-consciously; ergo, a self-regulation intervention is likely 
to influence the majority of grandstanders. Secondly, despite its unique motivation, MG 
behaviours can resemble cyberbullying and trolling. It is therefore likely that some SNS 
users who are status-motivated grandstanders have been mislabelled as sadistically 
motivated cyberbullies or trolls. Mitigating MG would reduce instances of online abuse 
by such individuals. Finally, educating SNS users about MG and its outcomes would 
generate more awareness of the phenomenon among individuals who are not motivated 
towards status attainment and do not engage in grandstanding. This increased awareness 
would reduce instances of online abuse by empowering potential recipients of such 
hostility to disengage with others whom they suspect of MG. 
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This research hypothesises that self-regulation mitigates online conflict related 
to MG via two mechanisms. First, the self-regulation intervention moderates MG’s 
underlying status-seeking motivation by encouraging users to engage in beha- 
viours that might more directly impact the salient moral or political issue (e.g. 
volunteering for or donating money to an organisation associated with the issue). 
Similarly, a self-regulation intervention could lead users to construct SNS postings 
that aim to promote civil discourse about the topic, rather than to engage in 
conflict in order to attain status. Specifically, employing an intervention that 
educates SNS users about the status-seeking motivation that underlies MG and 
asks them to consider alternate means by which they might more directly affect an 
issue of importance to their salient moral/political group allows them the oppor- 
tunity to consider whether their own motivations are more related to self- 
aggrandisement, political discourse, or impacting an important issue. They can 
then regulate their motivations and behaviours. However, after learning about 
MG, some SNS users might remain motivated towards status attainment and 
might choose to post to SNS to achieve such status. Providing these individuals 
with information about the relationship between MG and online abuse is hypothe- 
sised to enable them to self-regulate the degree to which they engage in such 
hostility. Therefore, this research seeks to examine the following generally stated 
hypotheses. 


Hypothesis 4,: Providing SNS users with information about MG, its effects, and how to 
self-regulate their MG tendencies will moderate the relationship between them creating 
a post about a topic of importance for a salient moral or political in-group and their status- 
seeking motivation. 


Hypothesis 4,: Providing SNS users with information about MG, its effects, and how to 
self-regulate their MG tendencies will moderate the relationship between them creating 
a post about a topic of importance for a salient moral or political in-group and their 
anticipation of engaging conflict in response to their posts. 


The research framework is presented in Figure 1. 


Internalized SNS Group Based on a Moral or Political Issue 


Self-Regulation 


Posting about a Topic of Importance ; Status-Seeking Motivation Conflict 


Figure 1. Conceptual model. 
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Materials and methods 


This research includes two experiments designed to examine the necessary conditions, 
underlying mechanisms, and consequences of SNS users’ MG behaviours, and to test the 
effectiveness of a self-regulation intervention. Building on existing research, Study 1 
investigates the contexts in which MG is most likely to occur (H1) and establishes those 
contexts as also being the most conducive to downstream conflict (H2). The posts created 
by study 1 participants are analysed for status-seeking motivation (H3,), which is then 
assessed as a mediator of the relationship between MG and conflict (H3,). Study 2 presents 
an original intervention: it examines the effectiveness of providing participants primed for 
MG with information about grandstanding, its propensity to exacerbate online hostility, and 
resources to regulate their grandstanding tendencies as a potential moderator of status- 
seeking motivation (H4,) and anticipation of downstream conflict (H4,). Overall, these 
studies provide evidence for the conditions under which MG is likely to occur on SNS, 
the likelihood that MG behaviours will result in online conflict, the role of status-seeking in 
mediating this relationship, and the effectiveness of self-regulation as a moderator. 


Study 1: MG, hostility, and status-seeking 
Participants and design 


The desired sample size for conducting Analyses of Covariance (ANCOVAs), including 
fixed effects, main effects, and interactions, of four groups and two covariates was 
determined using G*Status 3.1 (Franz et al., 2009). To detect an effect equivalent to or 
larger than f=.15 with an error probability smaller than a=.05, a sample size of 763 
participants was required. Despite the appropriateness of drawing participants from 
internet users, given the focus of this research, and that data derived from online panel 
members has consistently been shown to be as reliable as data obtained from other 
sources (Goodman et al., 2013; Walter et al., 2019), concerns remain about the quality of 
responses solicited from paid online panels (Duan et al., 2008). To mitigate these issues, 
the researchers followed best practices for obtaining online panel data for consumer 
research (Goodman et al., 2017). Given the risk of excluding participants due to potentially 
invalid responses, a sample larger than the required size was solicited from registered 
members of the online data platform Prolific (B. D. Douglas et al., 2023; Palan & Schitter, 
2018). The final sample included 803 respondents, who participated in this 2 (type of SNS 
group: moral/political vs. hobby/entertainment) x 2 (subject of posting: important topic 
x greeting) between-subjects experimental study for a nominal payment. Table 3 shows 
the descriptive statistics of the participants. Age was measured in years; gender included 
categories for males, females, and non-binary/prefer not to answer; racial/ethnic back- 
ground asked participants to categorise themselves as White, Black, Hispanic/Latino, 
Asian/Asian-American, or other/prefer not to answer. 


Experimental design 


For the first experimental manipulation (‘type of SNS group’), participants were randomly 
assigned to receive one of two prompts. In the moral/political group condition, partici- 
pants (n = 400) were told, ‘People form groups or communities online for several reasons. 
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Table 3. Study 1: descriptive statistics. 


Type of SNS Group Subject of Posting 
Moral/ Hobby/ 

Variable Political Entertainment Important Topic Greeting M 
Age (M) 34.42 36.07 35.69 34.62 35.25 
Gender (%) 
Male 60.50 62.28 62.44 59.88 61.39 
Female 38.00 37.72 37.13 38.91 37.86 
Non-binary or 1.50 0.00 0.42 1.22 75 

Prefer not to 

answer 
Race (%) 
White 58.00 60.79 61.40 58.02 59.40 
Black 11.00 10.42 10.03 11.18 10.71 
Hispanic/Latino 7.25 5.71 7.29 5.91 6.48 
Asian/Asian-American 20.50 20.84 19.15 21.73 20.67 
Other or Prefer not to answer 2.23 3.25 2.13 3.16 2.74 
N 400 403 474 329 803 


Sometimes, online communities form around a shared belief about a moral (i.e. what is 
right or wrong) or political (i.e. government) issue’ (emphasis added). In the hobby/ 
entertainment group condition, participants (n = 403) were told, ‘People form groups or 
communities online for several reasons. Sometimes, online communities form around 
a shared interest in a hobby (e.g. gardening, fishing, cooking) or a form of entertain- 
ment (e.g. a television show or book series)’. All participants were asked to think about 
a group that they belong to online, the SNS on which the group primarily interacted 
(Table 4), the ‘common interest’ around which the group was formed (Table 5), and how 
personally important the group was to them. 

For the second manipulation (‘subject of posting’), participants were asked to construct 
a social media post of no more than 240 characters, the maximum length for a single 
Twitter post at the time (Morales et al., 2017). Participants (n = 474) randomly assigned to 
the important topic condition were asked to construct a post to ‘share [their] feelings 
about a topic that is important to [their] online group’. Participants (n = 329) randomly 
assigned to the greeting condition were asked to construct a post to ‘say hello to others’ 
in their group. They then responded to measures of MG motivation and anticipation of 
downstream hostility in response to their posting. 


Table 4. Study 1: participants’ reported SNS — by percent. 


Group Type Posting Subject 
Hobby/ 

Moral/ Entertainment Important Greeting Total 
Platform Political (n = 400) (n = 402) (n = 474) (n = 328) (N = 803) 
Facebook 47.75 44.78 46.62 45.73 46.26 
Instagram 19.00 19.40 20.04 17.99 19.20 
Twitter (now X) 6.00 5.97 5.06 7.32 5.99 
Snapchat 0.50 0.50 0.63 0.30 0.50 
Reddit 7.00 7.46 6.33 8.54 7.23 
YouTube 4.75 4.98 4.01 6.10 4.86 
TikTok 1.00 0.00 0.21 0.91 0.50 
WhatsApp 14.00 16.67 17.09 12.80 15.34 


WeChat 0.00 0.25 0.00 0.30 0.12 
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Table 5. Study 1: SNS group focal topic by condition - by percent.*. 


Group Type Posting Subject 
Moral/ Hobby/ 
Topic Political Entertainment Important Post Greeting Total 
Arts and Media 28.50 59.55 41.14 40.12 44.08 
Education 52.25 39.21 45.99 43.77 45.45 
Entertainment 26.25 53.60 42.41 37.39 39.98 
Finances 25.50 22.33 23.42 24.01 23.91 
Health 8.25 12.41 10.97 10.33 10.34 
Hobbies 19.50 58.81 39.24 35.56 39.23 
News 19.50 6.70 12.03 16.41 13.08 
Non-profits 34.75 3.72 16.46 34.04 19.18 
Politics 87.00 20.10 52.53 54.71 69.49 
Relationships 61.50 40.94 53.16 53.50 51.18 
Technology 21.75 18.61 20.25 20.06 20.17 
Other 26.00 20.60 24.47 21.58 23.29 


*Percentages total more than 100 because some topics were classified to more than one category. 


Operationalization of variables 


Dependent variables 

Moral grandstanding motivation. Because an individual's MG motivation cannot be 
manipulated outright, the decision was made a priori to manipulate the conditions 
under which individuals are theorised to engage in MG (i.e. creating a post about 
a topic of importance directed at a salient in-group that is based around moral or 
political topic). This approach was logically derived from previous conceptual and 
correlational studies (Grubbs et al., 2019; Tosi & Warmke, 2016). To discern the 
effectiveness of the conditions, MG motivation was measured using the summated 
scores of a scale composed of three items (a=.76; see Appendix), anchored by 1, 
‘not at all true for me’, and 7, ‘extremely true for me’, adapted from Grubbs et al. 
(2019). 


Status-seeking. The latent nature of motivation and the fact that individuals might be 
unlikely to disclose their status-seeking, even if they are aware of it, have led researchers 
to employ methods to ascertain authors’ motivations from the semantics of their texts. 
Automated text analysis is gaining traction in marketing research that seeks to produce 
insights from the massive textual data involved in nearly all marketplace exchanges 
(Berger et al., 2020). This research uses LIWC-2015, a state-of-the-art digital tool for 
automated text analysis, to extract implicit measures of motivation from the posts that 
participants create in the experimental conditions of study 1. LIWC follows a dictionary- 
based approach, in which words are linked to psychological, emotional, and cognitive 
concepts through a multi-stage, research-informed development and validation process 
(Pennebaker et al., 2015). LIWC is built upon the psycholinguistic assumption that the 
individuals’ use of language provides insights about their thought processes, beliefs, 
motivations, and emotional states, among other latent dimensions (Boyd et al., 2022). 
LIWC measures motivation as ‘drives and needs’, including those for affiliation, achieve- 
ment, power, reward, and risk (Pennebaker et al., 2015, p. 14). This research focuses on the 
drive for power—an individual's motivation to attain status, control, prestige, and influ- 
ence over others (Jordan & Pennebaker, 2015). 
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LIWC extracts a measure for an individual’s drive for power by scoring textual refer- 
ences to order, dominance, social hierarchies, etc (McCarthy & Boonthum-Denecke, 2012). 
Higher scores (on a scale of 0-100) indicate a stronger motivational drive for power. For 
this study, the content of participants’ posts was assessed for power in LIWC. The resulting 
scores were then incorporated with the existing dataset. These scores were used as the 
dependent variable for the analysis related to H3, and for the mediator variable for the 
analysis related to H3p. 


Anticipated conflict. Participants indicated the degree to which they anticipated 
engaging in various forms of conflict with other people over the social media post 
they created for the study. This measure was constructed using the summated 
score of nine items (see Appendix), each measured on a 7-point Likert scale 
(anchored by 1, ‘extremely unlikely’, and 7, ‘extremely likely’). These items (adapted 
from Grubbs et al., 2019) were selected because this study builds on previous 
correlational research examining the relationship between MG and conflict and 
aims to partially reproduce previous results to ensure the transferability of the 
subsequent intervention to these studies. The measurement items have been 
validated (a=.93) and used extensively in MG research (Grubbs et al., 2020, 
2022; Petersen et al., 2021). Six of the items measure hostile behaviours outright 
(e.g. ‘| would create more posts in hopes of making those who responded to my 
original post feel ashamed’), and three of the items measure more passive forms of 
conflict (e.g. ‘| would sever ties with a friend because of their response to my post’) 
(Rothman et al., 2023). 


Covariates 

Importance of group membership. To account for potential individual-level variations 
in the value participants assigned to the SNS group they were asked to consider during 
the experimental manipulations, a composite measure of importance was included as 
a covariate in the models. The scale was composed of four items (a = .81, see Appendix), 
each measured on a 7-point Likert scale (anchored by 1, ‘extremely unimportant’, and 7, 
‘extremely important’). 


Gender. During the preliminary analysis of the demographic makeup of the partici- 
pants in each condition, it became apparent that there were significant differences in 
the gender (x7(1, 801) =6.15, p=.046) of participants across the moral/political and 
hobby/entertainment conditions (see Table 3). Results of a two-way ANOVA revealed 
significant differences (F(2, 800) = 13.21, p=.000) in the MG motivation scores across 
participants’ genders for both the moral/political and hobby/entertainment group 
conditions. For the moral/political group condition, males’ MG motivation (n= 242, 
M=5.14, SD=1.28) was not significantly different than females’ (n= 152, M=5.14, 
SD =1.36, p=.999), but the MG motivation reported by males and females were 
both significantly greater than that reported by participants who identified as non- 
binary or preferred not to provide their genders (n=6, M=3.92, SD=2.40, py = .028, 
Pp=.029). For the hobby/entertainment group, males’ MG motivation (n=251, 
M = 5.18, SD=1.29) was significantly higher than females’ (n=152, M=4.82, 
SD = 1.50, p=.010). There were no participants in the hobby/entertainment group 
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condition that identified as non-binary or preferred not to provide their gender 
information. Given the significance of these findings, gender was included as 
a covariate in the main analyses of this study. 


Results 


Assessment of differences across conditions 

Demographics. \|n analysing the demographic makeup of the participants in each con- 
dition (see Table 3), it became apparent that there were significant differences in the 
average age (F(1, 801) = 4.97, p=.026) of participants across the moral/political and 
hobby/entertainment group conditions. However, multiple linear regression results indi- 
cated that age was not significantly correlated with MG motivation (F(1, 801) =2.14, p 
=.144). Therefore, age was not included as a covariate in later analyses. 

SNS. Pearson’s Chi-square results indicated no significant difference among the primary 
SNS (see Table 4) reported by participants in the moral/political and hobby/entertainment 
group conditions x7(8, 803) = 6.36, p=.607 or among the primary SNS reported by 
participants in the important and greeting group conditions x7(8, 803) = 11.23, p =.189. 

Focal topics. Because almost all SNS place users into informal groups (Purcell & Smith, 
2011) and some allow users to join formal groups, participants were not screened for 
group membership. However, participants were asked about the topic around which their 
salient group was founded, and their responses were categorised using a top-down 
approach in Microsoft Excel (Zaki & McColl-Kennedy, 2020). This iterative process resulted 
in 12 categories (see Table 6): Arts and Media, which included topics such as television, 
film, books, art, and writing; Education, which included topics related to teaching and 
learning; Entertainment, which included topics related to games, sports, and having fun; 
Finances, which included topics related to money and employment; Health, which 
included topics related to diseases, well-being, fitness, and beauty; Hobbies, which 
included topics related to activities such as automotive racing and repair, cooking, 
shopping, and gardening; News, which related to topics of gathering and sharing local, 
regional, national, and international news; Non-profits, which included topics of charities, 


Table 6. Study 1: ANCOVA results. 


Moral/Political Hobby/Entertainment Hobby/Entertainment 
X Greeting x Important X Greeting 
Mean Diff. (Sig.) Mean Diff. (Sig.) Mean Diff. (Sig.) 
Outcome: MG Motivation 
Moral/Political x Important .54 (.000) .24 (.054) A4 (.001) 
Moral/Political x Greeting - —.30 (.024) —.10 (.511) 
Hobby/Entertainment .30 (.024) - .20 (.136) 
x Important 
Outcome: Conflict 
Moral/Political x Important .60 (.001) .30 (.073) 53 (.005) 
Moral/Political x Greeting - —.30 (.099) —.08 (.704) 
Hobby/Entertainment .30 (.099) - .22 (.230) 
x Important 
Outcome: Status-Seeking 
Moral/Political x Important 2.16 (.002) 2.34 (.000) 1.21 (.093) 
Moral/Political x Greeting - .18 (.793) —.94 (.222) 
Hobby/Entertainment —.18 (.793) - —1.13 (.115) 


x Important 
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volunteerism, and religion; Politics, which included topics related to government, rights, 
and laws; Relationships, which related to topics such as chatting, dating, family, and 
community; Technology, which included topics related to software, computers, social 
media, and digital advancements; and Other. 

Z-tests were performed to determine whether there were significant differences 
at the 95% confidence level (z-critical = 1.64) across the focal topics of participants’ 
salient SNS-based groups by experimental conditions. Results indicated that, for 
the group conditions, significant differences existed for the topics of Arts and 
Media (M/P = 28.50%, H/E=59.55%), Education (M/P=52.25%, H/E=39.21%), 
Entertainment (M/P = 26.25%, H/E=53.60%), Health (M/P = 8.25%, H/E=12.41%), 
Hobbies (M/P = 19.50%, H/E= 58.81%), News (M/P = 19.50%, H/E= 6.70%), Non- 
profits (M/P=34.75%, H/E=3.72%), Politics (M/P=87.00%, H/E=20.01%), 
Relationships (M/P = 61.50%, H/E= 40.94%), and Other (M/P = 26.00%, H/E = 20.60%). 

These results provide two valuable insights. First, significantly more participants in the 
moral/political group condition indicated that their salient groups shared a common 
interest related to topics traditionally understood as moral and/or political (e.g. non- 
profits and politics), whereas significantly more participants in the hobby/entertainment 
group condition indicated that their salient groups were centred on less controversial 
topics (e.g. arts and media). Therefore, these measures serve as an additional attention 
check, indicating that the majority of the respondents understood the group condition to 
which they were assigned. Secondly, the provided focal topics offer anecdotal evidence of 
the topics that individuals consider to be moral and/or political (e.g. education, news, and 
relationships) and those that they perceive as being related to a hobby and/or entertain- 
ment (e.g. health). 


Status-seeking 


Fundamental to MG theorising is that individuals attempt to use public discourse on 
a moral and/or political topic as a means to attain status. To that end, it was important to 
establish that the LIWC-derived measures of power capture status-seeking behaviours 
instead of asymmetries in the existing social status or domain knowledge of the partici- 
pants. Thus, analysis was conducted to compare the main effects of group type and 
posting subject on the LIWC measures derived from participants’ SNS posts (Figure 2). 
Results of a two-way ANOVA showed that the drive for power differed by group type (F(1, 
802) = 4.01, p= .046), such that participants in the moral/political group condition used 
more words related to power and dominance (M = 3.23, SD = 0.35) compared with those 
in the hobby/entertainment group condition (M= 2.23, SD =0.35). Additionally, the 
manipulation for posting subject had a statistically significant main effect on power (F 
(1, 802) = 4.647, p=.031), with participants in the important topic condition scoring 
higher (M = 3.27, SD = 0.35), on average, compared with their counterparts in the greeting 
condition (M = 2.20, SD = 0.35). 


Analyses of interaction effects 

MG motivation. Results of a two-way ANCOVA revealed significant differences (F(3, 
799) = 6.33, p =.000, n?=.02) in the MG motivation reported by participants across 
the group x post interactions. Tukey’s planned contrasts revealed the greatest MG 
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Figure 2. Study 1: participants’ drive for power across experimental conditions. 


motivation was reported by participants in the moral/political group x important 
topic conditions (n=229, M=5.36, SD=1.24), and that their MG motivation was 
significantly greater than that reported by participants in the moral/political group 
x greeting (n =171, M=4.82, SD=1.40, p=.000) and hobby/entertainment group 
x greeting conditions (n=158, M=4.91, SD=1.45, p =.008). The reported MG 
motivation for participants in the moral/political group x important topic and 
hobby/entertainment group x important topic conditions (n = 245, M=5.13, SD= 
1.32, p=.270) did not significantly differ. The gender of respondents was significant 
to these relationships (F(1, 798) =5.48, p=.019). 


Anticipated conflict. Results of a two-way ANCOVA revealed significant differences (F 
(3, 798) = 4.39, p = .004, n? =.02) in the anticipated conflict among participants across 
the group x post interactions. Planned contrasts revealed that the greatest antici- 
pated conflict was reported by participants in the moral/political group x important 
topic conditions (M= 4.08, SD = 1.78), and that their anticipated conflict was signifi- 
cantly greater than that reported by participants in the moral/political group x greet- 
ing (M=3.48, SD=1.81, p=.001) and hobby/entertainment group x greeting 
conditions (M=3.54, SD=1.93, p=.005). The difference in anticipated conflict 
among participants in the moral/political group x important topic conditions and 
those in the hobby/entertainment group x important topic conditions (M = 3.82, SD 
= 1.85, p=.073) was marginally significant. Gender was a significant covariate (F(1, 
798) = 38.92, p=.000) for these relationships. 


Status-seeking. Results of a two-way ANCOVA revealed significant differences (F(3, 798) 
= 5.24, p = .001, n? =.02) in the degree of status-seeking among participants across group 
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X post interactions. Planned contrasts revealed that the posts made by participants in the 
moral/political group x important topic conditions indicated the greatest drive for power 
(M =4.15, SD = 8.78). Their drive for power was significantly greater than that of partici- 
pants in the moral/political group x greeting (V= 1.99, SD =4.75, p=.002) and hobby/ 
entertainment group x important topic (V=1.78, SD =3.44, p=.000) conditions. The 
drive for power among participants in the moral/political group x important topic 
condition was marginally greater than that of participants in the hobby/entertainment 
group x greeting condition (M = 2.94, SD = 9.67, p = .093). The gender of respondents was 
not significant (F(1, 798) = 1.09, p = .296) to these relationships. 


Moderated mediation analysis 

A moderated mediation analysis was conducted via PROCESS Model 7 (Hayes, 2018) using 
the group condition (1 = moral/political, 0 = hobby/entertainment) as the independent 
variable (X), the post condition (1 = important topic, 0 = greeting) as the moderator (W), 
the power measure derived from the LIWC analysis as the mediator (M), and anticipated 
conflict as the dependent variable (Y). The respondents’ gender and the personal impor- 
tance that they placed on the group were included as covariates. Results (Table 7) 
revealed a complete moderated mediation (& = 1.03, F(4, 798) = 53.75, p =.000, R? =.21). 
Both covariates were significant in the relationships onto anticipated engagement in 
online conflict (Pgender = -000, Pimportance = -000) but not in the relationships onto the 
drive for power (Pgender = -226, Pimportance = -146). 


Discussion 


The results of study 1 provide general support of the research hypotheses. In support 
of H1, the greatest degree of MG motivation was reported by participants in the 
moral/political group x important topic post conditions. Participants in the moral/ 
political group x important topic conditions also reported the greatest anticipation 
of conflict in response to their posts (H2), and their posts expressed the highest 
status-seeking motivations (H3,). Furthermore, participants’ status-seeking motiva- 
tions mediated the relationship between their group x post conditions and their 


Table 7. Study 1: moderated mediation analysis. 


Power (M) Conflict (Y) 
B S.E. p LLCI, ULCI B S.E. p LLCI, ULCI 
Group (X) —.92 V7 .234 —2.43, .60 09 12 454 —.14, 32 
(0 = H/E, 1 = M/P) 
Post (W) -1.14 71 110 —2.54, .26 
(0 = greeting, 
1 = important) 
Xx W 3.22 1.00 .001 1.24, 5.19 
M 02 01 035 .00, .03 
Gender 60 AQ .226 —.37, 1.57 —.63 12 .000 —.86, —.40 
Importance .27 19 146 —.09, .64 56 04 .000 47, 64 
Constant 1.30 1.15 257 —.95, 3.55 1.03 25 .000 54, 1.52 
F(5, 797) = 3.87 F(4, 798) = 53.75 
p = .002 p = .000 


R? = .02 R? = 21 
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anticipation of downstream conflict (H3,). However, hypotheses 1-3a were only 
partially supported. Specifically, the difference between the MG reported by partici- 
pants in the important topic subject condition was directional but non-significant 
across group conditions. Similarly, the differences in anticipated hostility and status- 
seeking among participants in the important topic subject condition were directional 
but marginally significant across group conditions. Collectively, these results point to 
the importance of the subject of a posting in contributing to MG, status-seeking, and 
downstream hostility. 

Several insights are relevant to the assessment of these interesting findings. 
First, the items used to measure MG motivation (Grubbs et al., 2019) are not 
explicit about context; therefore, these results could reflect the generality of the 
measures. Second, by definition, MG must relate to a moral and/or political topic; 
therefore, according to the theory, the posts made in the hobby/entertainment 
condition would not qualify as moral grandstanding. However, from an SIT per- 
spective, hobby and entertainment groups can serve as sources of social identity, 
prescribing their own values and norms. For instance, previous research has estab- 
lished that certain recreational communities, such as those associated with sports 
(Lumer, 1995) or gaming (Young, 2014), have significant moral norms. Therefore, 
members of hobby or entertainment groups may engage in grandstanding; how- 
ever, further research is needed to discern the conditions under which such 
behaviour would qualify as moral grandstanding. Finally, the findings of study 1 
are relevant to the overarching topic of online abuse, as SNS users often engage in 
harassment, cyberbullying, and trolling about topics outside of the moral/political 
realm. To this end, future studies could use the findings from study 1 as a starting 
point for assessing the antecedents and outcomes of grandstanding motivations 
and online abuse. 

Study 1 also yielded novel insights on the relationship between gender, MG, 
and online abuse. While the significance was mixed across the groups, males 
generally had higher average measures of MG motivation (Mmoral/political = 5-14, 
Mhobby/entertainment = 9-18), and gender was found to be a significant covariate for 
both MG motivation and anticipated hostility. However, gender was not 
a significant covariate for status-seeking, as measured by LIWC’s drive for power. 
To date, the relationship between gender and MG propensity has been largely 
unexamined. Future research is needed to fill this gap. Furthermore, while only six 
participants, all in the moral/political group condition, either identified as non- 
binary or opted against providing their gender, these individuals’ average MG 
motivation (M=3.92) was much lower than that reported by males (Mmoral/political 
=5.14, Mhobby/entertainment = 5.18) and females (Mmoral/political = 5.14, 
Mhobby/entertainment = 4.82) in either group. Though this might simply reflect the 
small number of non-binary individuals in the sample, it might also indicate that, 
because non-binary individuals are more likely to be targets of online abuse 
(National Resource Center on Domestic Violence, 2016), they might be less moti- 
vated to engage in such behaviours themselves. Future research is needed to 
understand the MG behaviours among those who do not identify as cisgender. 
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Study 2: self-regulation intervention as a potential moderator 
Participants and procedures 


The desired sample size for conducting an independent samples t-test was determined 
using G*Status 3.1 (Franz et al., 2009). To have 95% power to detect an effect equivalent to 
or larger than Cohen’s d=.5, each group required a sample size of 105, for a total desired 
sample size of 210. Participants were recruited from registered members of the online 
panel data platform Prolific (B. D. Douglas et al., 2023; Palan & Schitter, 2018), using the 
same procedures as in study 1 (Goodman et al., 2017). The final sample included 228 
individuals (see Table 8), who participated in this two-condition (intervention vs. control) 
between-groups study for a nominal payment. 

Participants followed the same procedures for the moral/political group and important 
topic post conditions described in study 1 and were asked to respond to the same 
questions, with a minor exception. Specifically, while participants were asked to provide 
the ‘common interest’ among members of their salient SNS-based group (responses to 
which were analysed using the same method described in study 1; see Table 9 for 
comparisons), they were not asked on which SNS platform the group was most active. 

Across conditions, most participants cited their salient group’s common interest as being 
related to Race, Ethnicity, Gender, and Sexuality (intervention = 86.33%, control = 75.63%); 
Politics, which included topics related to rights, laws, and government (intervention = 
67.89%, control = 85.71%); Non-profits, Religion, and Charity (intervention = 66.06%, con- 
trol = 50.42%); or Education, which included topics related to teaching and learning (inter- 
vention = 46.79%, control = 45.38%). 


Table 8. Study 2: descriptive statistics. 


Variable Intervention Control M 
Age (M) 25.90 26.27 26.09 
Gender (%) 
Male 29.40 33.60 31.60 
Female 67.90 60.50 64.00 
Non-binary or Prefer not to answer 2.80 5.90 44 
Race (%) 
White 62.40 61.30 61.80 
Black 22.00 26.10 24.10 
Hispanic/Latino 4.60 4.20 440 
Asian/Asian-American 2.80 3.40 3.10 
Other or Prefer not to answer 8.30 5.00 6.60 
N 109 119 228 


Table 9. Study 2: focal topic of participants’ salient groups by condition — by percent*. 


Total 
Topic Intervention Condition (n = 109) Control Condition (9 =119) (N= 228) 
Education 46.79 45.38 46.05 
Environment, Sustainability 33.03 17.65 25.00 
Family, Relationships 41.28 32.77 36.84 
Health 33.03 25,21 28.95 
Hobbies, Sports, Arts, Entertainment 35.78 37.82 36.84 
Non-profits, Religion, Charity 66.06 50.42 57.89 
Politics 67.89 85.71 77.19 
Race, Ethnicity, Gender, Sexuality 86.33 75.63 85.53 
Work, Money 37.61 28.57 32.89 


*Percentages total more than 100 because some topics received more than one categorisation. 
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Participants randomly received one of two sets of information (see Appendix for exact 
wording). The first prompt (‘intervention’) aimed to increase awareness about MG and 
offered basic strategies to self-regulate such behaviours. The second prompt (‘control’) 
offered information unrelated to the study about personal style and basic tips on how to 
cultivate it. Participants then composed a post of no more than 240 characters to share their 
feelings about a topic of importance to their SNS-based moral/political group and 
responded to the items related to MG motivation and anticipated online conflict described 
in study 1. Participants also responded to items related to status-seeking motivation. This 
measurement (a =.73) was constructed from the summated scores of three statements, 
each measured on a Likert scale (anchored by 1, ‘not at all likely’, and 7, ‘extremely likely’; 
see Appendix). Finally, participants provided demographic information, as in study 1. 


Results 
Manipulation check 


T-test results revealed no significant differences (t(226) =—1.32, p=.188) between the 
degree of MG motivation reported by participants in the control (coded as 0; n=119, 
M = 2.88, SD = 1.16) and intervention (coded as 1; n= 109, M = 2.69, SD = 1.02) conditions. 
Therefore, the manipulation of moral/political group x important topic appears to have 
successfully primed participants for MG. 


Analysis of the effectiveness of self-regulation 


T-test results suggested that both status-seeking motivation and anticipated conflict were 
significantly lower among participants who received the self-regulation intervention 
(Mgtatus = 3-80, SD = 1.29, t(226) = —2.45, p = .015; Meconnict = 2-58, SD = 1.24, t(226) = —2.18, 
p =.030) compared with those who received the control manipulation (Mgtatus = 4.22, SD 
= 1.29; Meonfict = 2-98, SD = 1.51) (see Figure 3). 


45 
4.22 


MG Motivation Status-Seeking Anticipated Conflict 


ulntervention = Control 


Figure 3. Study 2: results. 
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Discussion 


Study 2 assessed the potential effectiveness of self-regulation in reducing SNS-based 
conflict by reducing MG. The results provide support for H4, and H4,, with regard to the 
significant reduction of both status-seeking and anticipated conflict reported by partici- 
pants who received the self-regulation intervention. Though all participants in study 2 
were primed for MG motivation, those who received the self-regulation intervention 
reported significantly less status-seeking motivation and anticipation of engaging in 
online conflict in response to their posts. Thus, the study provides initial evidence that 
informing individuals about the motivations and consequences of antisocial behaviours 
can mitigate their expression in online settings. 


General discussion 


Social networking sites serve as important arenas for public discourse. Increasingly, such 
sites are also grounds for online abuse, and such abuse is more common in relation to 
topics that traverse the moral and political sphere. Drawing from social identity theory 
and previous studies on the topic, this research investigates moral grandstanding, an 
antecedent of SNS-based conflict. Through two studies that employ experimental design, 
this research provides evidence for the conditions under which online MG is most likely to 
occur, the relationship between MG and online abuse, the role of status-seeking in 
mediating this relationship, and the potential of a self-regulation intervention for mod- 
erating these relationships. 

Study 1 expands on previous research by examining factors that mediate or moderate 
the relationship between MG and conflict online. In support of H1, participants in the 
theorised MG condition reported the greatest MG motivation. In support of H2, these 
participants also reported the greatest anticipation of engaging in online conflict in 
response to the posts they created as part of the study. In support of H3,, LIWC-15 
detected the greatest drive for power from the content of the postings written by 
participants in the theorised MG condition, and in support of H3,, this measure of status- 
seeking mediated the relationship between the MG conditions and the anticipation of 
conflict. 

Study 2 assesses the effectiveness of an original self-regulation intervention in 
mitigating MG motivations and their impact on online conflict. Specifically, in support 
of H4, and H4,, self-regulation effectively moderated the status-seeking motivation 
and anticipation of conflict for participants primed for MG. The results offer prelimin- 
ary, but robust evidence for the potential of self-regulation as an intervention to 
reduce MG and related outcomes, including hostile and abusive behaviours against 
others online. 


Theoretical implications 


Moral grandstanding 

This research provides new insights for the MG literature by specifically examining MG 
as an antecedent of online conflict, and for the self-regulation literature by assessing 
MG, status-seeking, and the consequences thereof as phenomena that might be 
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mitigated through self-regulation. This research also extends emerging discussions 
about MG within the marketing domain (Demsar, Sands, et al., 2021; Voinea & 
Uszkai, 2020) to analyses of MG as a consumer behaviour. Secondly, while scholars 
have long called for studies of MG to employ methods other than surveys and more 
objective measures than self-report (Grubbs et al., 2022; Savejnarong et al., 2022), this 
research is among the first to attempt to answer these calls. Specifically, this research is 
the first to experimentally manipulate the conditions that have been theorised to 
foster MG motivation and is the first to utilise text analysis to discern the status- 
seeking motivations that are latent in individuals’ postings. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, though scholars have called for examinations of potential MG interventions 
since the construct’s seminal article (Tosi & Warmke, 2016), this research represents the 
first attempt to assess one such potential intervention: self-regulation. 


Social identity theory 

The findings of this research contribute to the scholarly understanding of SNS users’ 
social and moral identities (Aquino & Reed, 2002; Bountyline & Willer, 2017; Graham 
et al., 2011; Wang et al., 2020; Weber et al., 2021), behaviours, and interactions, espe- 
cially in relation to online abuse (Brady et al., 2020; Kraft et al., 2020). Extant research 
emphasises that MG is specifically related to moral/political discourse, points to the 
correlation between MG motivation and narcissism, and expounds on the threats that 
MG poses to democratic engagement (Grubbs et al., 2019, 2020, 2022; Tosi & Warmke, 
2016, 2020a, 2020b). However, while scholars have theorised that those with the most 
extreme moral and/or political ideologies - whether liberal or conservative - are the 
most likely to experience MG motivations (Grubbs et al., 2020), these studies stop short 
of assessing one’s ideologies as a component of their identity. As such, this research 
represents an initial examination of the relationship between SNS users’ social and 
moral/political identities and their likelihood of being motivated to attain status via 
MG in relation to those identities. 


Status-seeking and self-regulation 

The motivation towards status attainment and positive differentiation within one’s in- 
groups is generally understood to be innate and evolutionary (C. P. Anderson et al., 2015). 
While extant research examining self-regulation in relation to status-seeking exists, such 
studies have typically assessed tools of status attainment that are both focused on and 
potentially harmful to the person seeking status, such as overuse of SNS (Liu et al., 2022) 
and compulsive conspicuous consumption (Kyrios, 2008). This research therefore repre- 
sents a unique assessment of the potential of self-regulation to moderate status-seeking 
behaviours - the MG-motivated engagement in online conflict - that are harmful to 
others, not only to the individual seeking status. 


Managerial implications 


This research presents MG in relation to online conflict and outlines its significance to SNS 
users’ experiences of online harassment, hostility, and abuse (Vogels, 2021). The ongoing 
proliferation of negative online experiences has led the majority of internet users in the 
US to perceive SNS as having a negative impact on society (M. Anderson & Auxier, 2020), 
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and experts predict that technology will have deleterious effects on democracy between 
now and 2030 (J. Anderson & Rainie, 2020). Marketers — including, but not limited to, those 
at technology firms, government agencies, and institutions targeting internet reform - 
have the ability to reduce the prevalence of antisocial behaviours on SNS. 

The results of this research indicate that marketers would be well advised to consider 
the potentially powerful role of educating the public about MG and providing individuals 
with tools to regulate their MG motivations. Such self-regulation campaigns, conducted, 
for example, by SNS platforms and/or government agencies, should inform individuals 
not only of the definition of MG, but also about its potential to foster online abuse. Once 
members of the public are aware of the consequences of MG, they can utilise simple tools, 
such as questioning their motivations before making an SNS post and considering 
alternative actions to posting, to mitigate their MG. Such messaging should also be 
explicit about the importance of self-regulation of MG and inform individuals about the 
potential for harm associated with policing others’ apparent MG behaviours. Campaigns 
to promote self-regulation of MG behaviours might take similar approaches to those 
suggested by Andrews et al. (2020), whose research indicates that adolescents can be 
educated about the importance of online privacy and instructed on cognitive defence 
strategies to protect their data. Governments have also employed similar strategies to 
encourage marketplace literacy (Viswanathan et al., 2009), increase healthy eating habits 
(Birau et al., 2022), reduce harmful drug use (Kees et al., 2019), and combat air pollution 
and littering (Hutton & Ahtola, 1991; Singhapakdi & LaTour, 1991). 


Limitations 


While the results of this research are strong, they are subject to several limitations. 
Primarily, most of the measures, with the exception of those derived using LIWC-15, 
involve self-reports. Though there are advantages to self-report data, especially for con- 
structs that cannot be observed (Williams & McGonagle, 2016), the data are only valid to 
the extent that they accurately represent participants’ true motivations, behaviours, and 
anticipations. Also, the studies presented in this research did not include some measures 
that might have provided additional valuable insights. Such measures include the degree 
to which participants’ salient SNS-based groups valued and/or promoted online abuse 
behaviours from members, which would influence participants’ motivation to use such 
behaviours in an attempt to achieve status. Also, given individuals’ potential reluctance to 
self-report antisocial behaviours (Grimm, 2010), this research did not measure engage- 
ment in online abuse outright, but rather measured participants’ anticipation of engaging 
in behaviours related to hostility and conflict. Furthermore, because this research 
assumed that almost all SNS users are members of informal secondary groups (Purcell & 
Smith, 2011), participants were not screened for group affiliation before participating in 
the studies. 

Secondly, while this research’s use of experimental design increases its internal validity 
via the control of extraneous variables (Denscombe, 2017), and though efforts were made 
to mimic real-world conditions to increase external validity (McQuarrie, 2004; Morales 
et al., 2017) and to control for any potential issues with the data obtained from paid online 
panel members (Goodman et al., 2017), the robustness and external validity of the 
findings could be increased by the incorporation of field data, such as those obtained 
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via netnography (Calder et al., 1982; Kozinets, 2002). Furthermore, because the data in this 
research are cross-sectional, the causal inferences that can be derived are limited. 
Additionally, though this research’s use of online samples is valid given its scope, its 
reliance on internet users within the United States limits the generalisation of the results 
to countries that are Western, educated, industrial, rich, and democratic (WEIRD) (Henrich 
et al., 2010). 


Future research 


This research represents an introduction of MG research to the consumer behaviour 
domain and an initial advancement of the understanding of MG, status-seeking, SIT, and 
self-regulation on which future research should build. The scope of this research was 
intentionally broad to assess the experiences of SNS-based MG and online abuse among 
the populace. However, scholars (Tosi & Warmke, 2020b) theorise that as individuals 
continue to engage in MG, they must profess increasingly extreme viewpoints associated 
with their in-group to attain greater status. Therefore, while those who already adhere to 
more polarised positions, both liberal and conservative, are most likely to engage in MG 
behaviours (Grubbs et al., 2020; Tosi & Warmke, 2020b), it is also likely that ongoing acts of 
MG push individuals further to the far-left or far-right. As these individuals become more 
polarised, and as their status is tied to their increasingly extremist ideological expressions, 
they might also become more likely to engage in more extreme behaviours, both off- and 
online. Further research is needed to investigate this theorising. There is no dearth of 
contexts on which such research could focus, including violent outbreaks during Black 
Lives Matter protests, the deadly Unite the Right rally in Charlottesville, VA, the attack on 
the US Capitol on 6 January 2021, Russia’s invasion of Ukraine, fighting between 
Palestinians and Israelis, and the COVID-19 pandemic. 

While this research aimed to provide an initial examination of a potential MG interven- 
tion, self-regulation and other potential MG interventions must be tested in the field and 
across populations to truly ascertain their usefulness. To conduct such tests, an entity - 
such as a technology firm, government, or non-profit — should implement an algorithm for 
detecting SNS content that is likely to represent MG and then randomly provide the 
intervention. An example of such an implementation would be the creation of a bot that 
is trained to recognise words from the LIWC dictionary that indicate status-seeking via the 
drive for power. The bot could publicly post information about MG, its deleterious out- 
comes, and alternative behaviours to the thread containing the MG-laden post, or it could 
send a private message with the intervention information to the person with whom the 
status-seeking behaviour is associated. Ongoing advancements in machine learning and 
artificial intelligence make such an approach feasible; however, conducting such research 
would require the cooperation of businesses, government, and/or non-profits. 

Finally, while the results of this research indicate that self-regulation offers a promising 
avenue for attenuating MG behaviours and their associated deleterious outcomes, self- 
regulation is likely not the only effective moderator of MG. Future research is needed to 
determine additional interventions for MG and other antecedents to online abuse. Upon 
the discovery of such moderators, research will be needed to determine the conditions 
under which each intervention is most effective. 
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Appendix 


Studies 1 and 2: Items measuring importance, MG motivation, and conflict. 


Reliability 

Variable Wording Scale (a) 

Personal Being a member of this online group. 1 (Extremely 81 
importance That people outside of this group know that you are unimportant) — 7 

a group member. (Extremely important) 
The opinions of others in this online group. 
That others in this online group hold you in high regard. 

Moral It is important to me that those who disagree with the 1 (Not at all true for me) 76 
grandstanding content of my post know that | am better than they are. = — 7 (Extremely true for 
motivation | hope that the content of my post causes others to share me) 

my beliefs. 
The content of my post should be inspiring to others. 
Anticipated | would lose friends because of their responses to my post. 1 (Not at all likely) — 7 93 


online conflict | would grow distant from a friend because of their (Extremely likely) 
response to my post. 


| would sever ties with a friend because of their response to 
my post. 

| would create more posts in hopes of showing those who 
responded to my original post and why they are wrong. 

| would create more posts in hopes of making those who 
responded to my original post feel bad. 

| would create more posts in hopes of making those who 
responded to my original post feel ashamed. 

| would create a new post to begin a debate with those 
who responded to my original post. 

| would get in a fight with those who responded to my 
original post. 

| would experience conflict with my loved ones because of 
their response to my post. 
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Study 2: Intervention and control prompts. 


Intervention 


Control 


Did you know?!?! 


Moral grandstanding is the use of discussion on a public 


forum, such as social media sites, to make oneself 
appear more moral. 


Moral grandstanding is a negative behaviour because it 


takes attention away from important morality-laden 
issues and instead puts the focus on the individual. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that people who 


engage in moral grandstanding are likely to experience 


greater conflict in their offline and online lives. 
What can you do? 


Rather than calling out others who might be engaging in 
moral grandstanding (which could result in conflict and 
them achieving the attention that they desire), experts 
say that individuals who are interested in changing this 


social norm should work first on curbing their own 


propensity towards moral grandstanding. To do this, 


individuals should learn about the issue of moral 
grandstanding and ask themselves two fundamental 


questions before engaging in public discourse about 


a morality-laden topic: 
1. Am | saying this to try to do something good or am 
| saying this to try to make myself look good? 


2. What can | do, rather than posting to social media, that 


would have more impact on this important topic? 


Did you know?!?! 
Personal style is the use of one’s wardrobe to reflect their 


identity and lifestyle. 


Having a personal style is positive because it allows 


shoppers to be mindful of how their clothing 
represents them and whether it matches their everyday 
activities. Furthermore, there is evidence that people 
who design their wardrobe to align with what they 
want to achieve in the future are more likely to reach 
those goals. 


What can you do? 
Rather than going to the mall and buying everything that 


1. 


2: 


interests you in every store (which could be expensive 
and time-consuming), experts say that individuals who 
are interested in building their personal style should 
first consider their current lives and clothing. To do this, 
individuals should learn more about personal style and 
ask themselves two fundamental questions before 
going shopping for items to share their style publicly: 
What is my favourite store to buy clothing at and how 
would | describe its overall vibe? 

What do | want my style to say about who | am? 


Study 2: Items to measure status-seeking 


e | would gain friends because of my post 


e | would grow closer to members of my group because of my post 
e | would gain status in my group because of my post 


